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is covered, the sources discussed, and the new evidence 
presented. 

An introductory chapter (5-9) reviews the inscrip- 
tions, coins, and papyri which mention Macrinus or his 
son. These are found in many parts of the Empire 
and in rather large numbers, considering the shortness 
of the reign. Perhaps L'Annee Epigraphique 42 
(1917-1918), if available, might have been given a place 
in the list for the sake of completeness. 

The chapters that follow discuss the lives of the 
Emperor and his son, and the reign. To Macrinus had 
been -left the unpleasant legacy of an unfinished Par- 
thian war, which he settled, after some fighting, not 
very advantageously, though he was not badly defeated, 
as is sometimes stated. 

Developing an .argument first advanced by Goebler, 
Professor Bassett attempts at considerable length 
(38-48) to prove that Macrinus and his son made a 
trip to the Danube. The sole literary source for this 
view is found in a statement of Dio (78. 27.5) that 'the 
Dacians, after damaging parts of Dacia, held their 
hands in spite of a desire for further conquest'. Macri- 
nus, it is argued, must have stopped them. The main 
line of evidence is found in coins and inscriptions. It 
is noticed that on and near routes from Syria to the 
Danube many cities struck coins in honor of the 
Emperor, but that this was not done very much else- 
where. Further, in the vicinity of Aquincum many 
mile stones of Macrinus are found, indicating the repair- 
ing of roads, evidently for the special purpose of his 
coming. To the reviewer the author's conclusions do 
not follow. One might ask, Why go to Aquincum to 
settle Dacian affairs? Again, if Macrinus won a vic- 
tory, why no imperial salutation? But, over and 
above this, how was.it possible for Macrinus to take a 
trip of over 2,000 miles, after the Parthian campaign 
was fought and settled, to arrange the Dacian affair, 
and still have time to spend the winter at Antioch? 

Macrinus's attempt at legal reform is interesting. 
"He. . . determined to destroy all the rescripts 
of the emperors. . .". Evidently he feared that 
constitutiones personates would be used as generates in 
law-court pleas. That there was this danger is indi- 
cated by the careful distinction made in Justinian's 
Institutes between the two forms of constitutions. 
Macrinus had been the successor of the great jurist 
Papinian in the office of piaefectus praetor io during 
the rule of Caracalla, and as such had been of course 
in close touch with problems of law. What his rela- 
tions with Papinian were, and how much legislation in 
Caracalla's reign, for example the granting of citizen- 
ship to all free provincials, owed to him are interesting 
points for whose study unfortunately there is little 
evidence. 

Another enlightening topic is that of Macrinus's 
appointments to office (56-58). Here Dio, a Senator 
and contemporary, is invaluable. Dio's criticism is 
that they were made as rewards for personal services 
rather than as rewards of merit. How modern! 



At the end there is a discussion of the literary sources, 
Greek (78-82) and Latin (83-90), without any inten- 
tion of reaching new conclusions on their value. There 
are also a List of Inscriptions Cited (92) and a List of 
Coins Used (93-94). 
University of North Carolina. G. A. HARRER. 



A History of the Art of Writing. By William A. 

Mason. New York: The Macmillan Company 

(1920). Pp. 502. 
This book undertakes to covet in a historic survey 
the entire subject of "writing" in the broadest sense. 
It includes, for instance, a section on the develop- 
ment of printing, though this is treated only summarily. 
The chapter headings include: 

Evidences of Ideography in Our Written Language; 
Primitive Picture Writing; Picture Writing of the 
North American Indians; Picture Writing of the 
Ancient Mexicans; Hieroglyphic Writing of the South 
Sea Islanders; Chinese Ideographic Writing; Hierogly- 
phic Writing of the Ancient Egyptians; Babylonian 
and Assyrian Cuneiform Writing; The Hieroglyphic 
System of Writing of the Ancient Hittites; The Alpha- 
betic Writing of the Phoenicians; Pre-Phoenician 
Syllabaries and Mediterranean Script; The Greek 
Alphabet; The Roman Alphabet; Writing in the 
Middle Ages; European Alphabets Derived from the 
Greek; The Age of Printing. 

A large order! It would be ungracious not to 
recognize at the outset the courage and the industry 
of the undertaking. It is not, of course, the first book 
of its kind. But it has at least two advantages over 
such predecessors as the books of Isaac Taylor and 
Edward Clodd. First, it is more modern, and its 
author has been able to make use of the countless books 
and monographs on the various special fields which have 
appeared since those older works were written. 
Secondly, it is decidedly superior to its older rivals in 
external respects. In typography and general appear- 
ance it is all that could be desired — contrasting agree- 
ably with the book of Clodd, in particular. The illus- 
trations are profuse and excellent. This is a matter 
of no small importance in a book on such a subject. 

No one man could possibly have first-hand knowledge 
of all the fields covered by the book. In the nature of 
things its author would have to depend on the work 
of specialists in many, if not most, of the departments 
of his investigation. We may, however, fairly expect 
of him, first, that he should show good scholarly 
instinct and judgment in selecting his authorities and 
handling their data; secondly, that he should be 
provided with the linguistic equipment which ought 
to be regarded as the ordinary tools of the trade; and, 
thirdly, that he should be careful and accurate in his 
statements. 

It seems to the reviewer (who, of course, professes as 
little first-hand knowledge of most of the fields as the 
author) that Mr. Mason has chosen his authorities 
well, generally speaking; and he surely seems to have 
done a large amount of work in gathering materials. 
His Bibliography could be enlarged (and it could be 
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presented much more systematically and carefully 
than has been done on pages 491-497). At times he 
shows a tendency to ignore or to minimize difficulties. 
Thus, on page 331 he asks, 

Is there then any historical or archeological fact that seri- 
ously challenges the old Greek legend in regard to the 
dissemination in Greece of the Phoenician alphabet? 

and answers "We believe there is not" (although, to be 
sure, he does not fail, in the surrounding pages, to 
present some of the objections to this view). When, on 
page 3, he says that he proposes to prove 
by incontestible evidence that practically all systems 
of writing can be traced back. . . to a primitive 
age. . . when all records were merely the pictures 
of the things or ideas expressed, 

he is allowing himself to be carried away for the moment 
by his enthusiasm for his subject, unless by his "practic- 
ally" he means to exclude nearly all alphabets now in 
use in the world. For nearly all alphabets used to-day- 
are derived from the primitive Semitic alphabet, or 
at least from a common source with it; and whether 
it originated in picture-writing or not is still an open 
question. Perhaps it did, but no one has ever proved 
it satisfactorily. Indeed, to Mr. Mason's credit be it 
said that he recognizes this fact; he clearly states (308) 
that we do not know the origin of the "Phoenician" 
(that is, Semitic) alphabet. A rash promise is better 
broken than kept; but it would have been still better 
not to make it. But, generally, Mr. Mason seems to 
aim only at summarizing the views of the best and most 
recent authorities on each subject, without venturing 
on independent assertions. 

When, however, we come to the second and the third 
of the requirements mentioned above, the reviewer is 
forced to say that Mr. Mason gives little evidence 
of qualifications for writing a book of this sort. There 
are countless minor inaccuracies in the book. Partic- 
ularly the spelling of words in foreign languages is such 
as to raise the question whether the author's linguistic 
equipment is that which the author of such a book 
ought to have. Such French as "Semetique" (242) for 
'Semitique', and such German as "Griechsichke" (496) 
for 'Griechische', can hardly be entirely the fault of the 
printer, and are not encouraging in the light they 
throw both on the author's familiarity with the lan- 
guages in question and on his care. When it comes to 
his handling of Greek, wordsfail one. On pages 350-351 
occurs what is offered as a transliteration of part of 
a Greek inscription published by A. C. Merriam, in 
American Journal of Archaeology, 1.328 ff. All the 
author had to do was to copy Professor Merriam's 
transliteration letter for letter. Yet in the forty-five 
short lines (20-25 letters each) of the selection printed 
I have counted 35 mistakes, not counting errors of 
spacing between words and errors of punctuation, 
which are numerous. But more significant than the 
number of mistakes is. their character. The author's 
knowledge of Greek surely must be of the slightest. 
Mr. Mason has been equally unfortunate in dealing 
with languages other than Greek. For instance, on 



page 451 he undertakes to give a table of the Russian 
alphabet with the phonetic values of all the letters, and 
makes four mistakes in giving the phonetic values of the 
thirty-six letters. 

In short, it seems clear that Mr. Mason has ap- 
proached his task with very inadequate equipment, 
both as to training and knowledge, and as to habits of 
accuracy. Although, as has been said, he has succeeded 
in getting hold of most of the best sources for his work, 
it seems that he cannot be depended upon even to copy 
what his authorities tell him, without a percentage of 
error so large as to deprive his book of all claims to 
reliability. In most fields of which the reviewer has 
direct knowledge Mr. Mason is lamentably untrust- 
worthy. This inevitably leads to the conclusion that 
none of his statements can safely be accepted without 
verification. One may well admire his energy, industry, 
and enthusiasm; but one must question the value of 
such an application of those excellent qualities, when 
unsupported by other qualities of nature or training 
which are at least as important for such a work. 

This is not to deny that the book contains a vast 
deal of interesting material, and, of course, much that 
is sound and true. But to sift truth from error in the 
book would require very much more space than the 
limits of a review permit. 
University of Pennsylvania. FRANKLIN EDGERTON. 



PASSAGES FOR GREEK AND LATIN REPETITION 

Among the books published by the Oxford University 
Press in 1919 is a book entitled Passages for Greek and 
Latin Repetition, Selected by Masters at Uppingham 
School. There is nothing in the book itself to explain 
the title (there is no Preface or Introduction; there are 
no notes). I assume that the passages, Greek and 
Latin, given in the 87 pages of the book, are meant 
to be committed to memory, by pupils evidently of a 
robuster type than those we meet in the United States 
(or else to be read again and again). The selections 
are the following: Lucretius 1. 80-101; Catullus, 1 01; 
Gcorgics 2.458-540, 4.387-527; Aeneid 1.278-296, 
2.250-369, 4.584-692, 6.295-332, 841-853, 8.608-731, 
9.410-445; Tibullus 1. 1. 1-36, I.3-35-50, 1.10.1-50; 
Propertius 3.3.1-16 (2.12), 3.2.3-26; Ovid, Heroides 
1.25-36, 41-58, 12.39-50, 93-108; Arnores 1.3.5-20. 
25-26, 3.9 (omitting lines 33-34), Fasti 1. 149-160, 
195-218, 2.93-118, 195-242, 3737-760, 4.419-618 
(omitting 463-480), Tristia 1.2. 19-62; Martial 1. 15, 
1.55, 1.88, 4.13, 7.96, 10.61, 10.85, i°- I0 3; Statius, 
Silvae 5.4; Claudianus, Epigram 2; Aeschylus, Persae 
176-214, 350-471, Prometheus Vinctus 436-471; 
Sophocles, Ajax 646-692, Electra 1119-1170, Antigone 
450-496; Euripides, Medea 1019-1080, Hecuba 518- 
582, Hippolytus 73-87. 

Manifestly, this is a fine collection of passages, 
Greek and Latin, to be memorized by either student or 
teacher. The book will be an admirable book also to 
carry around with one in trolley cars or railroad trains. 

C. K. 



